The problem of bliss, 
i 


or what the hell might 


heaven be like?’ 


Tippi Degré 


I cannot persuade myself that a beneficent and omnipotent God would have designedly created parasitic wasps 
with the express intention of their feeding within the living bodies of Caterpillars. 


— Charles Darwin’ 

Thanks, Darwin, but this is only an argument against the beneficent part... 

— Bianco Luno’ 

“In my church, the blind don*t see, and the lame don’t walk, and what’s dead... stays that way.” 


— Hazel Motes’ 


The strangeness of immortality 


What starts out a problem of evil becomes a problem of heaven. Ideas of heaven, including many 
secular visions of a future, are problematic for beings like us. 


Listening to a talk by atheist activist Alex O’Connor about the problem of evil, I was reminded by what 
he said — about the hapless suffering of animals — of an old paper by Terence Penelhum. The 
philosopher of religion and David Hume scholar, was probably a believer but primarily interested in 


1. The topic moves from the classic problem of evil, to the nature and purpose of God and heaven, to hedonism, to secular 
transhumanist aspirations, to the nature of immortality, to the nonidentity problem, to the point of existence (or, rather, 
whose?) — and back again. 

2. From a letter to Asa Gray in 1860, context: “With respect to the theological view of the question; this is always painful to 
me.— I am bewildered.— I had no intention to write atheistically. But I own that I cannot see, as plainly as others do, & as I 
shd wish to do, evidence of design & beneficence on all sides of us. There seems to me too much misery in the world. I 
cannot persuade myself that a beneficent & omnipotent God would have designedly created the Ichneumonide with the 
express intention of their feeding within the living bodies of caterpillars, or that a cat should play with mice.” 

3. Unpublished notes, entitled leçons en ténèbres. 

4. Preacher of the “Church of Christ Without Christ.” See this clip from the John Huston film based on Flannery O’Connor’s 
novel Wise Blood. 


how to understand belief in God, from a conceptual perspective: how it fits or coheres (or doesn’t) 
with other beliefs we have — not whether, strictly, such belief refers to anything true or real. 


Penelhum wrote, if I remember correctly,” that he once dreamed he had died and woken in heaven and 
was surprised to see that it was crawling with animals. Scarcely any people there. It occurred to him the 
dream indicated something about the utility of the concept of heaven: it serves to make up to those who 
suffer innocently — who were created to suffer (though finitely) without the possibility of ever knowing 
or understanding why. The concept’s utility is confined to those who fret over this. Since far fewer 
people ever are, or remain, in a state of such total innocence, except those who die very young, this 
would explain why, though heaven might be overrun with animals, few of those animals would be 
people. If they live long enough, people stand a chance of understanding the reason for their suffering.’ 


This, of course, is not the standard understanding of the nature or purpose of heaven within the 
Abrahamic religions (Judaism, Islam, and Christianity), which usually disqualifies non-human animals 
insofar as they are “soulless.”’ But, conceptually — on the assumption of a god of the superlative sort? — 
a heaven exclusively for animals and small children makes more sense than the standard understanding. 
It would leave out more intellectual acrobatics. If God thinks that a universe with some evil in it is 
better than one with no evil at all and, assuming God is (intelligibly) just and not capricious, then the 
evil that exists exists for a reason.’ That reason must be that the existential friction the evil poses is 
necessary for the moral development of beings equipped to cope with it — not merely surmounting it 
but attaining a higher moral state precisely because of the evil. The situation refers to ours — that of 
rational, aware adults. Those sentient creatures not in a position to grasp, cope, process, and surmount 
the evil, including those who never will be in that position because either they are unequipped or were, 
potentially, but though they might have — did not survive long enough (e.g., children who die young). 
These will not benefit from the evil” — not ever. That evil necessary for the development of those who, 
in theory, given enough time and resources, will benefit from it, will never do anything for the hapless. 
Unless some compensation is due these constitutional or accidental non-beneficiaries of evil, their 
exposure to existence with evil in it is gratuitous and — from the standpoint of a just God — inexcusable. 


5. I don’t have access to the paper at the moment. It is a photocopy in a box in a basement of a house in a different country 
from where I am now. I’ll have to look it up later. 

6. Suffering innocently is different from suffering unjustly. The latter requires the experience of knowing what just suffering 
is, or at least a notion of what it would be like. Animals, small children, and those who lose the capability (the demented, 
etc.) are insulated from cognitively-processed injustice. 

7. The Catholic tradition especially has been reluctant to allow animals entry into heaven while some Protestant thinkers 
have been open to the possibility. See All Creation Groans: A Theodicy for Suffering Animals Phd dissertation by Matthew 
K. Douglass. 

8. Comprising the predicates: all-knowing, all-powerful, and all-good. 

9. I am assuming for the sake of this discussion that said “God” is reason-respecting — meaning God is at least open to the 
possibility that beings with some rational capabilities, such as ourselves, might, in the fullness of time, attain a cognitive 
grasp of why the world was created in the way it is and not another. If we drop this assumption and allow for the possibility 
of eternal mystery in this regard, then any form of theodicy is obviated. It is a waste of time. Then we would best confine 
our mental efforts to understanding more modest questions. Importantly, I refer to the mental capabilities of beings 
recognizably like ourselves, not to future transformations of what we are now (beyond a certain point) with whom or with 
which we cannot spell out a coherent argument for why we should identify with these future instantiations. Should we one 
day become angelic, or compost, it is not graspable to us now how we might still say these future states are ours and not, 
rather, those of different entities or phenomena altogether. This is one form of the non-identity problem — the Theseus form, 
which we discuss below. It afflicts as much secular visions of future transformation (transhumanism, for example). 

10. Consult Ivan’s collection of newspaper stories in the “Rebellion” chapter from Dostoevsky’s novel, The Brothers 
Karamazov. 


Therefore, on the assumption a God of the superlative sort exists, God must have a plan to make it up to 
them. Heaven, thus, fits the bill for the haplessly innocent.” 


Curiously, it follows from this that not only is heaven not owed those who benefit from manageable 
evil, but it would serve for them no purpose. Those who stand to benefit from creation in all its 
defectiveness, what would the cessation of all evil do for them? They were either created or evolved to 
thrive in it.'* Give them a rest to recoup the necessary energy and stamina to rejoin the struggle against 
evil? Triumph over it again and again and so on and so forth — all the while morally improving? Ok, it’s 
a credibly good thing to offer respite to beings who only get better in the face of adversity, but not an 
eternity of it — the respite, that is. That would do them no good. And God only does good on the 
assumptions being made here. Hence, for these improvables, heaven — an eternity of static bliss — is 
counterproductive. In the classical notion of heaven, things stop getting better. Only in a place where 
things are not so great is the notion of moral progress — or any kind of progress — coherent. After all, 
the imperfect world, just as it is, supplies occasional respites from evil... Either that, or we have short 
memories and forget today the evil we experienced yesterday. Which may explain why morally healthy 
evil never goes away, the kind that gives virtue a workout. It is demanded by our forgetfulness.” 


If, for a few overly sensitive, the evil comes to feel like an unmitigated hell, these being conscious, 
rational, capable beings: they will have the wherewithal (a fair God generously supplied them with it) 
to reach the sensible conclusion to end their lives and proceed to an oblivion, a reincarnation, the 
compost pile, or what have you... but it is at least in their power to stop (or pause, in the case of 
reincarnation) their existence, and to believe what they want about it.'* God was nice enough to equip 
us with the requisite reason and imagination to talk ourselves into these beliefs. If we are in hell, and 
wish to stay there, the decision is up to us to make. If this way out is not widely availed, if the will of 
the majority to persist in the face of evil until overcome by it — i.e., the imperative to survive — 
generally prevails, then, as Saint Darwin suggested, this has been selected for.’ God gives us a reason 
for survival (conscious moral development) and Darwin offers an understanding of the survival’s 
mechanism. 


Ergo, the good news is, if God is halfway reasonable, there is a heaven for those who have, are, or will 
suffer gratuitously. The bad news is these will not likely be reading this. 


11. Never having the wherewithal to benefit from evil, the adventure of existing in a world with evil is also something these 
cannot miss. Eternal boredom, a liability for those who may derive something positive from the experience of evil, is not a 
possibility for the constitutionally or contingently innocent. Heaven, again, suits these — unimprovables — perfectly. 

12. Nothing in their earthly experience could possibly prepare them psychologically for an eternity of anything — let alone 
bliss. 

13. God is clever, we must assume, and thinks of everything. 

14. For the sake of this discussion, I take for granted the commonly supposed sharp division between the cognitive and 
emotional sophistication of animals and adult humans. Is the demarcation sharp? Increasingly, the thinking is no. We will 
address this as a separate topic on non-human animal minds and their relation to ours. The continuity thesis, which denies a 
clear demarcation on this front, further complicates what a “just” God would have in store for the lot of sentient creation. Is 
it possible that some animals and small children, deserve something less than heaven? 

15. Don’t think for a moment that Darwin and his insights were not part of “God’s plan” — assuming there was a “plan” 
and it was had by someone or something. 


The demands of sentience 


The theodicy discussed here I take to be that — on the assumption there is a God who thinks 
understanding and self-awareness are important — an entire universe had to be created in which the 
appearance of evil was rampant.'® 


In actuality,” there is no evil or good — and no need for either neither. Nature is coldly blind to both. 

But reaching this insight requires going through stages of believing otherwise. It is all staging for the 
sentient beings who need to have experiences — toward which they cannot be indifferent — for this to 

sink in. (Ask a stone if you want the non-sentient perspective.) 


Evil and its opposite”? are very real to the sentient. Not to rocks... But rocks, gases, and like things, are 
what the universe is almost entirely comprised of. Empirical indications are: sentience is rare. 
Consciousness of sentience even rarer.’ Hence, why heaven might be overrun with animals, and few 
humans. There are just not enough sentient things, now dead, that would qualify for entry: the 
qualification being that they would benefit from being in heaven. Conscious ones, improvable only by 
overcoming evil, don’t benefit by going to heaven — quite the opposite.” 


But to make the offense of such a cruel, unimaginably indifferent, universe palatable for the duration 
necessary for a sentient being to reach this insight” requires beliefs or belief systems in which order or 
some sense of justice or the possibility of imposing good or righting the essential wrongness or evil of 
things. “Belief systems,” as used here, includes science-based ones as well (which we discuss below) — 
to the extent these suggest or entail technological fixes” and are not attempts at merely musing on the 
oddity that the universe exists or that it has this and not another order or structure. 


The mere possibility must be there — of fundamental non-absurdity, or, at least, belief in it. Knowledge 
of its truth (of an “objective” or non-anthropocentric variety) is not to be had by finite entities such as 
“ours truly.” Conceptually, so. Thus, barring our ascendancy to what can only be described as a 
supernatural status (as perhaps transhumanists envision), forget that... 


16. Certainly, God could have created a different kind of being than us: one with no sentience or an unrecognizable form of 
it for whom evil, as we are capable of conceiving it, would not exist, but then this kind would not include us — or would it? 
Your parents might have conceived, instead, a child on the very next night after the one in which they, in fact, conceived 
you. Would that child be you or someone different? If this one-night-younger child had been born with a disability, would 
that mean you who would be disabled? Or would that other child be the disabled one? Would it make sense to speak of an 
other child when there would only be one child in question? This is known as the non-identity problem. “You can’t treasure 
your ontological specificity and, at the same time, be lax about what you identify with.” — Luno. 

17. Sub specie aeternitatis. Non-anthropically. Assuming that is the “actuality,” nothing physical or metaphysical is meant. 
“Pre-experientially,” might be better. “In actuality” means here that. Which makes all judgment explicitly a function of 
some sentient creature’s experience. 

18. By “evil” we mean just what a sentient being would prefer not be the case. Finer distinctions than that — like ones 
between evil and the “bad” (Nietzsche), or evil and an object of aversion or avoidance (positivist conceptions), etc. are not 
here relevant. Similarly, with its complement, the “good”. 

19. Recall the Flannery O’Connor line from The Violent Bear it Away, “There’s a million times more dead than living and 
the dead are dead a million times longer than the living are alive.” 

20. They would be liable to moral degradation, devolving to passive objects, mere vessels for bliss — the way, say, a stone 
endures or enjoys (or neither) its inert existence. 

21. Let alone long enough to produce another generation to keep the story going. 

22. E.g., transhumanism and related positivist understandings of our business here. 


This is the conceptual work the idea of heaven performs. It, or something like it,” exists to make hope 
feasible for beings who seem to require hope — hope that our experience being alive and sentient is not 
a matter of indifference. (A similar functional story might be given about the concept of “God.”) 


But the bottom line is that the universe could not care less about hope, pain and suffering, or their 
opposites — or whether we, individually or all together, disappear later today, tomorrow, or a million 
years hence. 


It’s not that it is impossible that things may be otherwise. It’s that we, as we are, could not function if 
things were so: because we have not been prepared. Neither God, nor evolution has been so kind. 


And notice: nothing about the truth or fiction of anything supernatural, or any judgments concerning it, 
need make an appearance in this discussion. It is about how belief systems work — or fail to work, as the 
case might be. For us. For those capable of entertaining the relevant concepts. 


For those not capable” — animals and small children — they are like extras killed off in a Hollywood 
disaster movie.” They might suffer and be sacrificed for the sake of the story that is being told about 
the main protagonists and those who identify with them sufficiently to be engaged. The expendable role 
of animals and small children is the same whether there is or is not a God. (But a believably rational 
God would want to fix these such appearances, no?”’) 


If there is a minimally just God, heaven may also exist as a way of assuaging our” guilt over being 
here, of being one of the protagonists who survive to see the end of the movie. Survivor guilt. There is, 
or will be, something in it for those expended to hurry along our story. Surely... For otherwise, they are 
roadkill. Sad. But we are not about to stop driving because our machines kill. Evolved instincts have 
bigger fish to fry — the gene pool needs to fulfill whatever destiny it is assigned. Still, there must be 
something in it for them, those flattened by the tires of our developmental process. The universe can’t 
be so cruel as to permit this not being the case. 


If no God, then only the stories we make up matter as long as we keep believing them. When that 
ceases to be possible, we — that is, what we recognize ourselves to be now — are ripe for extinction, 
making room for what comes next. 


Atheists have a “theodicy” problem, too 


Earlier we intimated that we could not handle heaven should we be so unfortunate as to be consigned 
there — “made the way we is,” to paraphrase Gertrude Stein. The concern here goes beyond the problem 
in Judeo-Christian-Islamic theodicy. It lies in wait for secular visions of the future as well, those 


23. Utopian thinking in general, heterocosmic or not. 

24. Whether there is a stark distinction between being capable and not being capable we discuss elsewhere... 

25. Or, in the case of children, until they cease being children. Hence, there are two ways a child may die: in the usual way 
and by becoming an adult. 

26. Somewhere in Revelations there must be a disclaimer “No animals or small children were harmed in this production.” 
27. Not God’s guilt. For a superlative God, guilt makes no sense. God must be thinking of our “survivor” guilt — that which 
comes with being the ones for whom suffering has not been so extreme and, cosmically, senseless, and further compounded 
with consciousness of the fact that others have not been so fortunate. Heterocosmically, though, a decent God’s got our 
backs covered: just worry about the guilt you might find morally productive. Don’t fret over Darwin’s poor caterpillar. 
Responsibility for that is above our pay grade. 


especially that imagine a world without suffering or even just less of it: transhumanism or those future 
visions tending in a similar direction. It raises questions such as, for example, what is the final-goal of 
Effective Altruism? What exactly is Elon Musk” up to with his Mars-and-beyond ambitions? It seems 
like he believes there is more and better in store for our species... how did such ideas get into his head? 


Well, then, if “the way we is” is problematic” — if it stands in the way of our being proper beneficiaries 
of future blessings — we might consider, logic dictates, re-making ourselves. What’s wrong with that? 


If pleasure, or at least an unending non-pain state, is the ultimate good, and we are not, as we show up 
at birth, fully appreciative of this, why not modify ourselves so that we become so? As it has turned 
out, it appears, we evolved to be a bit masochistic.” That was unfortunate, and, no doubt, due to an 
environment conducive to it, but, if we are capable of modifying the environment so that the 
masochism is no longer either necessary, nor desirable (if it was ever truly that), then why not take 
charge, not only of the conditions of our existence, but of the nature or character of our existence itself? 


Let’s make heaven happen here on earth. Even if we must first make ourselves fit some conception of it. 
Something like that is what the transhumanist movement has in mind. 


Leaving God out of the picture, it’s up to us now. If there is still evil in the universe, it is now, or, 
foreseeably, will be our fault. This suggests a stream-lined ethical imperative: “Thou shalt not tolerate 
evil” and evil = non-pleasure-states. With this imperative and definition settled, our energy and 
resources have a task to occupy them. Our work is cut out. 


We know what we must do, and we will move heaven and earth to the extent we can — and this entails 
augmenting without pause what it is we can — to keep “heaven and earth” moving in the right direction, 
that is, to make these concepts synonymous. 


Nothing from our past development has any right to impede this progress. Whatever value any element 
of our history had was instrumental to getting us to where we are now or can see ourselves getting to in 
the future, but not one bit more... We must break from any and all of what came before. There is no 
room for nostalgia for pain and suffering or anything conditioned on these. God and Darwin both be 
damned if they get in the way.*' That would be simply and utterly perverse. The new principle is: 


The universe is too small for both — evil and the beings we must become — to coexist. 


Something must give. 


The new problem of evil 


Restated, the problem of evil becomes: 


28. Or Jeff Bezos with his astral ones, or Bill Gates with his vaccines for everything? 

29. See the link to Paul Bloom’s talk in Resources below on why it appears we are not as hedonistic as many think. We 
seem to like some pain to go with our pleasure. And it seems to be quite arbitrary how much. 

30. Sadism could be defined as masochism writ large. Unsolipsistic masochism. Generous at heart, I want to share my pain 
with you. 

31. Not that they would. God seems content being dead and Darwin was always a little ambivalent about the implications of 
his hunch. 


1. We potentially are, or must strive to become, all-knowing, all-powerful and all-good. 
2. There is evil in the universe. 
Conclusion: either we don’t and never will have those attributes — or, evil’s days are numbered. 


The imperative in the first premise comes from the proverbial maxim: “if we are not part of the 
solution, we are part of the problem.” If we are not uncompromisingly occupied in realizing 
remediation then we are actively lending succor to the problem. And the latter is no longer tolerable. 
Perhaps when we were stupider than we are now, this might have been forgiven. But no more. Neither 
God, nor nature is there to blame anymore. We are past that now. As Nietzsche might have said: God 
safely dead, we have inherited her/his/its “evil problem.” 


So? 


So what sort of beings must we become, given our job description has been rewritten post-God, and 
supposing we are successful in any degree, what reason do we have “made the way we is” now to 
identify or at least sympathize with these envisioned improved versions of ourselves? 


A ship sailed out of the ancient Greek port of Theseus. On board were spares for every part of the ship. 
While at sea, every single part was replaced. The ship returned to port. Was it the same ship that 
departed?” 


Materially speaking, no. If sameness or identity is a psychological, social, or cultural construction, 
then, maybe, yes. But the urgency in settling a ship’s identity is fairly minimal, a mere logical puzzle. 
This is the ontological problem of non-identity, the Theseus form of it. Take it or leave it, little of 
consequence follows as stated. Of more consequence would be if, rather, it was us or the species or 
kind of being we take ourselves to be, or to identify with, that undergoes radical overhaul. How much 
tinkering with our nature or the character of our identity can we stand before we will say it is a matter 
of indifference what we want to say about it. Do you identify with the ashes or compost you will 
become? Did you identify with the molecules in the food you consumed before they chemically 
transformed to become a part of your body? Do you identify with your progenitors — your great 
grandparents, your great, great times x grandparents? Do you now identify with your descendants or 
relatives two, three, a thousand, a million generations hence? If you care about what happens to or 
becomes of them, why? Shouldn’t the answer be in keeping with how you answered the question about 
the molecules in your food? Or your evolutionary ancestors? Do you feel sad for the dinosaurs on that 
day 66 millions ago when it all came to a rude end for them? Or are you only glad that at least some of 
the small ground-hugging mammalian ancestors around then were able to survive, then thrive, then 
result in us — precisely because the large reptiles were toasted? 


32. Precised version of Plutarch’s famous account. 


The limits of sympathetic imagination 


Natural selection is a euphemism. 


— Guy Kahane 


Questions of identity across time concern us all. A bit. How far though? There seem to be limits to how 
much we can stretch our imaginations to care. Change too much and our sympathies wane. A function 
of “the way we is.” At some point, it seems, they can barely be made out. Except as idle genealogical 
pastime, I don’t think often, or much, of the lives of my great grandparents if I even ever knew who 
they were,” nor do I suspect they did of mine. 


Expanding consciousness to and beyond the horizon of imagination is generally viewed as salutary, 
positive, and progressive. Other races, sexes, nationalities, varieties of humans, animals, plants, the 
biosphere, the sufferings of as yet undiscovered animate, recognizably sentient, or at least self- 
preserving natures or beings on exoplanets...** Distance in time, space, and general relatedness matter 
still, I guess, but only because we have yet to fully extricate ourselves from biological parochialism and 
vagary, not yet achieved the status of impartial vessels of pure sentience dear to the utilitarians or 
become the disembodied quasi-divinities of the Kantians. Certainly, rule-based moral theories such as 
deontology and consequentialism press hard on our evolved anthropocentrism to open up. With some 
religious doctrines out of which it seems these theories evolved, they share a linearity about the 
directedness of human effort. We have work to do. We are involved in a project. Standing still or 
retreating to some nostalgic halcyon time of not knowing any better is shirking responsibility. We were 
kicked out of Eden. There is no going back. We don’t see ourselves going back as a good thing. Some 
more conservative theories drag their feet a little; virtue theories or moral sense theories, for instance, 
but even they, if more modestly, share a normative vision of what we ought to be doing in the given 
time, place, and community in which we are situated. And presumably these theories, too, assert there 
is a point to it all: flourishing. Flourishing for what? Is that supposed to mean “passing time pleasantly” 
or fulfilling some destiny? Whence these ends if not, post-God, from decisions we take? Why those 
decisions? (Maybe we shouldn’t ask?) 


The point is not that there is no heaven, here below now or elsewhere in time or space or some 
heterocosmic place, but what, if there were, it would have to do with us — the ones reading this. 


Transhumanism — a contemporary secular movement focused on a notion of what our end-game here is, 
or should be, one rooted in scientific and technological development, not in a superlative God or a 
traditional notion of heaven — professes a way to make what we are — or, they think, what we will be 
capable of making ourselves into soon enough — fit with something heaven-like, even if we must re- 
make ourselves to cohere with what we ought to identify.” 


33. In my particular case, my paternal ancestors beginning with my father are a mystery to me. 

34. It doesn’t even have to be alive in any sense. Inanimate objects can concentrate our concern. See object sexuality. It only 
has to — however faintly — resemble something animate to capture our attention and concern. 

35. Incoherence is not the same as contradiction. The first leaves open the possibility of modifying one or more of the 
elements supposedly not fitting well together so that they do. If what “we is” does not fit with a vision utterly freed of non- 
pleasure states, then we must alter ourselves to fit. 


We are not now, nor ever have been, such creatures — most philosophers, social scientists, and 
historians would argue — as may fit our professed aspirations. Being capable of reasoning may be our 
species trademark, but we should not take that to mean we spend much actual time being rational.”° 
However, we might yet be, the transhumanists counter.” A brave new world awaits. But does it await us 
or something virtually unrelated to us? As related to us as the molecules in the food we eat are to our 
aspirations? We may well have a place in the causal history of transhumans, but is that a reason to care 
about them? 


This is the non-identity problem suggested by the Ship of Theseus puzzle but made more poignant by 
the fact that it is us we are talking about and not an inanimate, normatively inert, thing — a ship. 


You can’t treasure your ontological specificity and, at the same time, be lax about what you identify 
with. The ship may or may not have a specificity, but nothing much floats on the fact of the matter. Not 
so with the rationality of a capacity to care. This new non-identity problem is one of the limits of 
sympathetic imagination: alter those limits and you alter the identity. 


What, exactly, is supposed to incite us to make the effort to engineer ourselves out of existence? 


Are we suggesting an imperative toward biologically disembodied progress? Even assuming the 
transhumanists are right, on some abstract principle, to press us to accept this, why should we care? 
Recall it is us, as we are now, that are being adjured to broaden our horizons. It is not the as-yet-non- 
existents, who will result from decisions we may make now or soon, that are being addressed. 
Assuming the non-existent have interests, we might cater to them if we may imagine what these 
interests might be. But how do we impute wishes to the non-existent except by investing them with 
being like us and having interests like ours.” Then it would behoove us to be clear exactly what our 
interests are. But making these as-yet-non-existents like us would entail we can expect more of the 
same. Well-attested evidence is that we, having acquired our tastes in a less than perfect world, would 
not be happy in heaven.” Then neither would they, these future beings made by us “in our image.” So 
how can we do them any favors? 


Animals and small children, not having had their sentiments similarly conditioned or educated — 
perhaps something heaven-like might be appropriate for them. Experience has not yet done a number 
on them. They do not tell themselves stories about how they came to be here and what they are 
supposed to be doing. (We tell them such stories.) They didn’t write their scripts nor make a pretense of 
understanding one written by supernatural or impersonal forces. 


Recall, too, science and technological religions are not saying we just want to make for less pain in the 
world. An open-ended future of relieving pains only to replace them with increasingly more refined 
forms is also a possible future vision.” This is perfectly compatible with our present nature. It seems 
plausible that science and technology will continue making for both better and worse at the same time. 


36. As metaphysician Richard Taylor once pointed out, glossing Aristotle. Some squirrels can sort of fly, but none remain 
airborne for long. 

37. Listen to this interview with transhumanist philosopher David Pearce or see our discussion here. 

38. Make them like “our better angels,” Steven Pinker might say, which implies we have less than better angels on board, 
too. A future of beings comprised only of our excised better angels with a developmental history involving us? We have a 
developmental history involving primitive mammals. Indeed, single cell microbes. Nothing to deny here except the 
plausibility of our moral imaginations being able to span the distance. 

39. See Paul Bloom’s talk. 


The speed with which we make things better and worse has picked up. We are going somewhere fast, or 
faster than before. But nowhere discernibly heaven-like. Heaven, like the horizon, recedes at the same 
speed with which we approach. 


Thinking otherwise is “the leap of faith” that makes transhumanism and its less well thought through 
variants seem like thinly-veiled or secularized religion. 


Perhaps, the bottom line is that we need to believe something to keep ourselves occupied. Keeping 
ourselves occupied for an eternity without a sustainable dose of forgetfulness and consequent loss of 
identity“ scarcely seems attractive to us “made the way we is.” Now... that is, if nowness now will 
bear any relation to nowness then. 


The non-identity problem 


Derek Parfit famously asked how it is possible for an act preceding an event that itself is brought about 
by the act to be deemed harmful or beneficial if the supposed victim or beneficiary of the act would not 
have existed had the act never been performed. Can harm or benefit be robbed of a victim or 
beneficiary? This happens when the same act targeted for blame or praise brings the victim or 
beneficiary into existence. Illustrations: 


Prenatal blame. Does a woman harm anyone when she intentionally or knowingly chooses to conceive 
a child that will be disabled and have a short life — a diminished life but one still worth living’ — when 
a minor delay in conception would have resulted in a child without disability and a normal lifespan? 
The question is: does she harm the child she had? — when this child she had (that she supposedly 
harmed) would not have existed had she acted differently? Had she delayed the conception, a different 
— not identical — child would have existed instead. In what sense can we say anyone was harmed? 


Perhaps a child was harmed. But which one? A possible, hypothetical, abstract one who never existed 
nor will? Recall, the child she did have has a life that is worth having and, presumably, is better off than 
if it had never existed at all (leaving aside, for now, the Benatarian proposition that any existence is 
worse than none at all.) We are left to conclude: 


e The child she did have is better off because its life is one worth having. 
¢ The child she did not have is not and never will be in a position to be harmed. 


Hence, no harm done... But some intuitions balk at this conclusion. It may seem someone harmed 
someone, but who whom?” 


40. J. S. Mill seemed to hint at this when he distinguished between “higher” and “lower” pleasures, suggesting a little of the 
former may out value a lot of the latter. Sad Socrates or happy pig? Which? Sophistication complicates hedonism. Is there a 
limit to the scope of “acquired taste.” Ought there be? (Similarly, to accommodating suffering: see our discussion of Benatar 
on why acclimatization to suffering endears us to existence.) 

41. We cannot rule out the possibility that heaven also has a sizable population with Alzheimer’s and dementia. 

42. We might ask does living longer and/or suffering less during your life make your life more valuable? If so, to whom? 
You, others, or in some impersonal sense? Don Marquis answered affirmatively the quantitative question in discussing the 
wrongness of abortion on secular utilitarian grounds. A fetus has more of a life to lose than any one older, including the 
mother. 

43. By positing hypothetical victims, we open the door for other candidate targets for harm including the community, the 
human world as a whole, every gamete that might have become a zygote but didn’t... Or the evolved — but irrational — 
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Climate change action people. Radical changes entailed by taking climate change seriously will result 
in different future people than the ones who will suffer if we do not take such radical measures. In what 
way are we harming anyone if the very people who otherwise would have been our future victims will 
not exist to benefit from our forward-looking concern should we express it by taking radical action 
now? Those who will exist, in the absence of measures we take now, are not the ones who would have 
suffered if we had not taken them. In other words, those people who will exist will exist exactly 
because of the actions we take now. Our theoretical victims do not exist now, of course, but more 
problematic is that they won *t exist then, in the future, either. Instead, people will exist whose existence 
is owing to the actions we take now — whatever those happen to be. The consequences of the actions we 
take determine which people will suffer or benefit from them. 


There is a difference between harming or benefiting someone and making their very existence possible. 


Essentially, the non-identity problem separates concrete harms from concrete victims, leaving us to 
speculate, rather blindly, about abstract victims and beneficiaries. 


Put another way, we are victims of our ancestor-events or we are their beneficiaries. Think of the large 
scale tragedies of the past: pandemics, world wars, the Holocaust, untold numbers of genocides, 
population bottlenecks in our evolutionary past, that asteroid 66 million years ago, cosmological 
constants making any life anywhere improbable, and so on ad infinitum... The happenstance of 
precisely your parents meeting and conceiving you is deeply indebted to all this. We, specifically us, 
ought to be grateful for these events despite the catastrophic character of nearly all of them. No? 
Assuming you are happy to exist, it must be because different entities would be occupying your spatial- 
temporal, evolutionary, historical, cultural coordinates now had the precise concatenation of an infinite 
number of events not occurred.“ And most of these events were horrible for beings capable of 
experiencing horror.® 


Transhumanism and the Non-identity problem 


Nothing in our history or prehistory has ever been heaven-like. Both culture and science confirm that 
we are what we are through having survived, thus far, one calamity after another, interspersed with 
respites of relative tranquility adequate to nurture, but not realize, visions of possible bliss — or at least 
“a better world.”*° Optimism has been naturally selected for. We owe our existence (or persistence) to 
its subjective potency. Objectively, the world is not hospitable to fantasy... by definition. Right? But 
transhumanism, as more traditional faith-based belief systems,” suggests that whatever may have been 


sensibilities of the species? If we are tempted in this direction, fodder for guilt will increase exponentially. Only the forever 
unborn will escape victimhood. 

44. I leave out personal events. These would be redundant. Macroscopic ones should be more than enough to drive home 
the point. 

45. See Guy Kahane’s piece in Resources below for more on the historical application of the non-identity problem. 

46. The “better world” idea presupposes a linearity to events that is unwarranted outside deep reserves of faith in something 
or other. See the Appendix on Wittgenstein’s remark on “progress” below. 

47. Yes, science is “faith-based” in the sense of concern in this discussion. It relies on premises such as that there is 
uniformity of space and time, that natural laws are immutable, that mathematics and logic map onto reality, that there is 
anything we grasp of a non-anthropic or uncontingent nature... See, for instance, part 7 of Blaise Pascal’s Pensees. But 
subtract his faith... if you can. 
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true in the past does not determine the future. Possible worlds verging on heaven are not out of the 
question. Stuff we can do now can make them happen. 


Our deployment of the non-identity problem, as a challenge to transhumanist views, focuses not on 
harms, but on benefits. How is it possible for an act to “benefit” beneficiaries, not only prior to their 
existence, but whose very existence is conditioned on the supposed benefit? Does this mean there is an 
obligation to bring about more beneficiaries in order to benefit them? This happens when the same act 
deemed good itself brings about its own beneficiary. 

Santa Claus is not real.“ Are we under an obligation to make him real? Who would benefit thereby? 
Future children who will not have to experience the disappointment that current ones do when they 
learn he is a fib? We might psychologically engineer future children to be life-long believers in Santa 
Claus because thereby their lives are enhanced.” Are we under a rationally defensible imperative to 
bring about presently non-concrete goods and the beings equipped to experience them? On what 
assumptions? The further removed from benefiting concrete existents, the more tenuous and 
implausible the notion of making a future world — developmentally or causally related to this one — 
better in comparison. Whatever future world results from our present actions, it cannot fail to stretch 
the limits of our ethical concern. The case is bolstered by our evolutionary characterization. Natural and 
supernatural considerations are on the same side here. Our sympathies, for better or worse, still seem to 
require something to latch onto. Though our thinking may aspire to be timeless, our sympathies remain 
mortal. 


But, it may be argued, no conditioning from the past has anything to say about what we owe the 
nonexistent. So what’s our problem? Why are we disturbed? After all, isn’t it built-in to the notion of 
progress, moral and otherwise, that a break from the past may be, and probably is, in the cards? 


It is a concern because our patterns of reasoning, no less than our capacity for sympathetic 
identification, are themselves conditioned by the past. 


Progress, in short, may entail our non-existence — the loss of the only kind of existence we are in a 
position to grasp — for that very reason. We cannot want to conserve a recognizable existence while at 
the same time entertaining such a radical break. 


Again, some sort of transhumanist vision may be inevitable. Just saying... Perhaps, it is a misplaced 
dignity we are trying to preserve even to remark on this — to remark that what we are presently is 
passing. We may become extinct, obsolesce, but our vain consciousness still wants to be fully lucid on 
the way out. 


“Two ways a child may die: in the normal way and by becoming an adult.” 


Similarly... 


48. In quite the way children in the Western tradition may conceive him to be. 

49. Something about belief in Santa’s reality would more effectively motivate children not to be naughty, say. As belief in 
God may serve for some adults. Or “evidence-based” decision making or the Principle of the Uniformity of Space and Time 
for the scientifically-minded. Or the Law of Non-Contradiction for logically-minded philosophers. Etc. Doxastic tendencies 
grease the wheels of thought for beings predisposed and so capable. 
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Wittgenstein on imagining cross-time counterfactual identity 
From Luno’s commentary on Recollections of Wittgenstein, (1984) ed. Rush Rhees, p. 201: 


Rhees recounts the story of Professor Farrington’s 1943 lecture on how, despite setbacks, there 
has been such a thing as “human progress.” To illustrate, he cites the mining history of the 
Swansea valley (where the lecture was given) with its devastated landscapes and littered mining 
equipment and how succeeding generations learned, as a result, new and better methods, etc. 
Wittgenstein was in the audience and responded by saying that when there is a shift in culture 
new opportunities open up but many also close. What constitutes progress? More or different 
opportunities? More would mean more of the same. And if different ones are what matter, who 
makes this evaluation? [Witnesses before or after? The pre- or post-folks?] 


Farrington is supposed to have said, “With all the ugly sides of our civilisation, I am sure I 
would rather live as we do now than to live as the cave man did.” 


Wittgenstein replied, “Yes of course you would. But would the cave man?” 


“You accommodate yourself to your conditions, the cave man to his. How is that progress?” 
Wittgenstein might have put it. 


Likewise, those — in whose causal history we may figure — may one day recall us and sigh in gratitude 
that they were not us, unable to imagine tolerating life as we do everyday. The inability is a sign that the 
“identity” posited, if any, is serving some non-literal function. 


Resources 


1. Professor of psychology Paul Bloom asks, “Are We Hedonists?” If not, as he suggests is the case 
(unless we are very imaginative in what we will call “pleasure”), this helps explain the incoherence of 
the concept of heaven for beings like us. But it poses a problem for both religious and secular 
conceptions of the future, whether cosmic or heterocosmic. See our discussion of transhumanist 
ambitions. 


2. More on the Non-Identity Problem. Molly Gardner presents two excellent short introductions to the 
problem and proposed solutions: 


Part 1: https://youtu.be/abPkKNFzxeE4 
Part 2: https://youtu.be/oKpsU7s Vwic 


Johann Frick offers a longer, more detailed presentation: 


https://youtu.be/X-WLGaJ9I11 


3. “History And Persons,” Guy Kahane, Oxford University, penultimate draft, forthcoming in 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (2017). 
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4. “Why Living Forever Would (Probably) Be Awful,” Pursuit of Wonder, video. 


5. Fun and sublime pain: separating enjoyment and pain can be hard: 


e Cross-eyed dominatrix 
e Gray, Iceland, Bach 


Appendix 


i. Hume on the strangeness of immortality 


And that an immaterial substance, as well as a material, may lose its memory or consciousness, 
appears in part from experience, if the soul be immaterial. — Reasoning from the common 
course of nature, and without supposing any new interposition of the supreme cause, which 
ought always to be excluded from philosophy, what is incorruptible must also be ingenerable. 
The Soul therefore if immortal, existed before our birth; and if the former existence no ways 
concerned us, neither will the latter. — Animals undoubtedly feel, think, love, hate, will, and 
even reason, tho’ in a more imperfect manner than men; are their souls also immaterial and 
immortal? 


— David Hume, Essays on Suicide and the Immortality of the Soul: The Complete Unauthorized 
1783 Edition, chap 7, sec 4. 


ii. Heaven and philosophy 


See also https://rowman.com/ISBN/9781498555661/Heaven-and-Philosophy on 

Heaven and Philosophy, edited by Simon Cushing — Contributions by Michaël Bauwens; Helen L. 
Daly; Cruz Davis; Jean-Baptiste Guillon; Blake Hereth; Anthony G. Holdier; Bertha Alvarez 
Manninen; Eric T. Olson; Joshua Rasmussen and Eric Yang. 


“This volume is a collection of essays analyzing different issues concerning the nature, 
possibility, and desirability of heaven as understood by the Abrahamic faiths (Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam). Topics include whether or not it is possible that a mortal could, upon 
bodily death, become an inhabitant of heaven without loss of identity, where exactly heaven 
might be located, whether or not everyone should be saved, or if there might be alternative 
destinations (including some less fiery versions of Hell). Chapter authors include believers and 
skeptics, well-known philosophers, and new voices. While some chapters are more challenging 
than others, all are written in a style that should be accessible to any interested reader.” 


iii. Identity problems distinguished 
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1. Onto- and logical identity. The ontological version is about the degree to which something may 
change before we become indifferent as to whether it is the same or not. Does the identity between the 
pre- and post-change states become a matter of convention? 


This is the less weighty of two identity problems since it concerns anormative entities: objects, things, 
etc... that cannot be addressed with “shoulds” or troubled to be consulted at all: elements on the 
periodic table or their composites. Or it concerns abstract objects: is the number 4 equal to 2 + 2? The 
“is” is that of equivalence, an idea which is not picky about “essence,” “specificity,” “uniqueness,” 
“thisness,” or “haecceity” — whatever these pretend to mean. 
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We are not addressing these kinds of pragmatic identity. Indifference is a normative attitude. It does not 
play a stipulative role here. 


2. The one about moral concern. How different can some entity be or become” before we cease to 
have reason to care about its existence or well-being? This matters to normativity-conferring”’ entities. 
Paradigm case: we care today about what happens to us tomorrow because we expect to be in existence 
and with recognizable interests then. And having those recognizable interests — in large part, if not 
wholly — determines the identity. Tell me that tomorrow I will not have an interest in anything I deem 
essential about myself today — that I take to be characteristic of myself today — and I will wonder 
whether you are really talking about me or someone or something else. Surely, identification across 
time and change comes in degrees. But I referenced essential interests, not incidental ones, not the 
color of the shirt I am wearing, etc. 


Tell me further that I should take some action today that will alter in this essential way what I take to be 
constitutive of myself now so that this “myself thing” becomes something or someone that I am not yet 
but will be tomorrow, and this seems paradoxical. You are not asking me to change my shirt. You seem 
to be asking me to change who I am. You seem to be addressing someone not present. 


And even if, in some impersonal, abstract way, the world would be a better place if I took the 
recommended action and so the requested change is morally justified, it is not clear why I, being who 
or what I am today, should bother — why I should be motivated. The world a better place without me in 
it? I can believe that. 


But, you are either asking me not to be self-centered, or you are asking me to become a different self 
altogether, or you asking me to be, not selfless at all, just less so. Which? 


If the first, my extinction is being requested. (The ideal would be a stone. A point of view not open to 
me, “made the way I is.”) 


If the second, my extinction is being requested. (The ideal would be anything but myself.) 


If the third, my extinction is being requested. (The ideal would be to adjust, acclimatize, evolve, 
transform, etc. What principle is supposed to limit this process? Extinction in slow motion? Or is this 
really description, rhetorically masked as a prescription? You are making predictions, not suggestions? 


50. The very nature of becoming is in question. 
51. Things that “give a damn.” 
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You are informing me of what is going to happen irrespective of how I feel or even can feel about it? 
You are either asking me to give a damn about things I do not now give a damn about, or you are not 
asking anything because I am not here — in the sense that I may fancy that I am — in order to ask.) 


Fine. But you are asking me, as though the opinion of the entity I take myself to be, here and now — 
and not there and then — mattered. 


Why would it matter? That is the puzzling incoherence. 


In an important way, all visions of a future — for normative entities — that toy in an essential way with a 
current identity are plagued by this incoherence. 


This is what is wrong with visions of bliss-like states, whether religious or secular. 


Again, fine — if we are merely predicting. But logical etiquette suggests we get cozier with the idea of 
absence. 


iv. Evolution and the nature of human nature 


The living are alive because the dead are dead. 


— Bianco Luno”? 


On the assumption that a evolutionary process is responsible for what we are now, we have the features 
we have, like everything else alive, because these were selected as a result of their efficacious 
preservation of our material organization. In the history of our interaction with environments these 
features worked. Here we are. The question arises does pleasure-seeking/pain avoidance behavior 
necessarily figure in that survival? A common response is: of course. This seems to suppose pleasure- 
seeking/pain avoidance behavior more or less equates to survival-enhancing behavior. Does a principle 
equating the two actually describe our nature?” 


Empirical evidence increasingly suggests no. (Before modern scientific attempts to rigorize the 
observation (see Paul Bloom’s talk), this was patent to cultural observers since ancient times.) 


A preference (even a theoretical one) for bliss-like states would on the evolutionary assumption have to 
have been selected for by an environment in which such states regularly described a norm. Only in that 
way could they have been conducive to survival.” Then, it is hard to see how any environment that we 
have been exposed to, prehistorically or historically, could have selected for such a preference. Were 

we still in the Garden of Eden, the efficacy might have some plausibility. But we are not, not for a very 


52. Unpublished notes, entitled leçons en ténèbres. 

53. Psychological hedonism is assumed, to varying degrees, by nearly all ethical theories. Obviously, that we didn’t evolve 
to be utterly glum in our outlook suggests that pleasures can be useful — even as demarcations between recurring 
unpleasantries. 

54. Rare experiences cannot be evolutionarily efficacious. If they were, random mutations would be efficacious for 
survival. Randomness characterizes the pool from which selection via some principle is made, but randomness itself does 
not select for anything. By definition. 
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long time, if we ever were.” Hence, the implausibility that evolution would support the hedonic 
principle that we are, in any essential way, pleasure-seeking/pain avoidance creatures. Ditto for the rest 
of sentient creation. 


The proposition “survival is valuable” is tautologous, it seems, in the evolutionary picture. It does not 
require an equation with “pleasure-seeking/pain avoidance” for further validation. If the latter 
promotes survival, well enough, but, depending on environmental interaction, any number of other 
things may as well — up to and including the opposite: “pain-seeking/pleasure avoidance.” (See 
Benatar.) We may well perceive ourselves as having a duty to survive, apart from enjoyment, if any, we 
derive from it. Duties are definitionally onerous sometimes. Finally, nothing about what is conducive to 
survival precludes such masochisms as a taste for the tragic-comic or the bittersweet, the inclination to 
love-hate, etc... or a general fascination with contradiction, paradox, and absurdity. It appears we want 
drama. 


Presentation outline 


1. The notion of God with the omni-traits traditional in the Abrahamic religions. 

2. The problem evil poses for that notion. 

3. The most convincing solution to the problem: it is needed for our realization as full moral 
beings. 

4. The requirements of that realization: adversity, undesired experiences, evil, etc. 

5. The static description of heaven as eternal bliss. 

6. The inconceivability of such a notion of heaven for beings created or evolved as we were or 
have. 

7. Empirical evidence for that. 

8. The kinds of beings for whom a static notion of heaven would be appropriate: animals and 
small children. 

9. The possibility we may develop into beings for whom a static notion of heaven would be 
appropriate: the regression to amoral beings which seems to be at the core of the secular 
program of transhumanism. 

10. The problem non-identity poses for this vision of “our” future: would it indeed be our future or 
that of something else and why that matters. 

11. The problem of sympathetic imagination across radical change. 

12. If our doings are in the causal chain of bringing into existence these future radically different 
beings, then they will not suffer if we do not bring them about — on the assumption that the non- 
existent cannot suffer or enjoy. But, if we do bring them about, they will, on the transhumanist 
hypothesis, not be us. We will have a place in their causal history (as the molecules in the food 
you have consumed are part of the causal history of your being here), but that level of 
relatedness hardly seems adequate to inspire concern for them in beings like us. This is not like 
near human developments such as the affinity and, to some degree, identification we experience 
with near future offspring. We imagine these to be enough like us that our concern for their 
existence and well-being is in line with our concern for ourselves, contemporaries, and near 


55. Indeed, it seems God did us a favor kicking us out. Unless the vision for us was that we would be in Eden for an 
eternity, which plainly it was not, it must have occurred to God that we had better be exposed to some survival friction, pick 
up some adaptive skills, or we would be sitting ducks for an onslaught of extinction events. God, recall, is often referred to 
as “Our Father” and surely must be the finest exemplar of a parent. 
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contemporaries. Enough about them is subject to being an object of identification by us, as we 
currently are. But as we currently are not? As we will be (or won't be if identity fails) in the 


wake of a successful transhumanist project? 
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